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foreseen, without destroying the stronghold of Tobruk, which was
firmly held by Australian and British troops. The heavy attacks
made by our Forces in the Western Desert in the middle of May and
the middle of June, while they did not succeed, as we had hoped, in
forcing the enemy to retreat, played a great part in bringing him
to a standstill. All the German boasts which they had widely
circulated throughout Europe and the East that they would be in
Suez by the end of May have thus proved to be vain. Powerful
reinforcements have reached the Army of the Nile in the interval,
and I feel considerable confidence that we shall be able to defend
Egypt successfully from German invasion across the Western
Desert. Thus the position both on the Western and on the Eastern
flanks of the Nile has been greatly improved. A marked recovery
has been made from the unfortunate setback coming after the
victories over the Italians wliich occurred at the beginning of April.
Altogether we are entitled to be content with these favourable
developments.
Now I turn to a far wider field. The magnificent resistance of
the Russian Armies and the skilful manner in which their vast front
is being withdrawn in the teeth of Nazi invasion make it certain
that Hitler's hopes of a short war with Russia will be dispelled.
Already in three months he has lost more German blood than was
shed in any single year of the last war. Already he faces the certainty
of having to maintain his armies on the whole front from the Arctic
to the Black Sea, at the end of long, inadequate, assailed and
precarious lines of communication, through all the severity of a
Russian winter, with the vigorous counter-strokes which may be
expected from the Russian Armies. From the moment, now nearly
80 days ago, when Russia was attacked, we have cast about for
every means of giving the most speedy and effective help to our new
Ally* I am not prepared to discuss the military projects which have
been examined. Such a discussion would be harmful to our interests,
both by what was said and by what was not said. Nor will it be
possible for anyone representing the Government to enter upon any
argument on such questions. In the field of supply more can be
said. I agreed with President Roosevelt upon the message which
was sent to Premier Stalin, the terms of which have already been
made public. The need is urgent, and the scale heavy. A consider-
able part of the munition industry and the iron and steel production
of Russia has fallen into the hands of the enemy. On the other hand,
the Soviet Union disposes of anything from ten to fifteen million
soldiers, for nearly all of whom they have equipment and arms.
To aid in the supply of these masses, to enable them to realize their
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